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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


The opening labors of this annual session 
commenced on the morning of the 13th, with 
a meeting of Ministers and Elders. 


In the afternoon there was a session of the 
Illinois First-day Schoo) Association, with 
Benjamin Nichols and Josephine Tomlinson 
for clerks. 

ant First-day morning the attendance was 

large, many more being present than 
oa d be accommodated, though the meeting- 
house has seats for between eight and nine 
hundred. An afternoon meeting was also held 
and equally crowded; close attention and 
evident interest were manifested in both meet- 
ings, as testimony was borne by Lydia K 
Price of Pennsylvania, Sarah E. Hutton t 
Indiana, and Elihu Durfee and Benj. F. 
Nichols of Illinois, to the efficacy of the 
simple truths taught by Friends in leading 
all who conform their lives thereto into the 
paths of righteousness. 


In the evening the Illinois Peace Society 
held its second annual session. Excellent 
introductory remarks were made by Carver 
Tomlinson, the clerk of the Society, and let- 
ters were read from Senator David Davis 
and President Edwards of Normal. Amoag 
the speakers were Sidney Averill, Elihu Dur- 
fee," W. _W. Lamborn and State Senator 
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Samuel Lewis. The session was interesting 
and profitable. 


On Second-day, the 15th, both brahches of 
the Yearly Meeting entered upon the business 
before them, with J. W. Plummer and Benj. 
F, Nichols clerks in men’ s, and Caroline Lu- 
kens and Elizabeth H. Coale clerks in wo- 
men’s meeting. Minutes were read for the 
Friends in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, also the epistles from the several 
Yearly Meetings with which correspondence 
is held. 

On Third-day morning both meetings en- 
tered upon the consideration of the state of 
the Society by the reading of the queries 
rise their answers, which occupied the ses- 


"On Fifth-day, the 17th, in accordance with 
the usual custom, a meeting for 7 wor- 
ship was held in the morning. The attend- 
ance was larger than at the business sessions, 
and close attention was paid to the sermons 
of the principal speakers, which were plain, 
practical and earnest, inciting to a recogni- 
tien of the individual responsibility of each 
one to live up to his highest sense of virtue 
and integrity, and to obey the Divine law as 
revealed in the teachings of Christ, both in 
the New Testament and also in each watchful 
soul, 

No faith was thought valuable that did not 
prompt the possessor to live a pure and honest 
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daily life and lead to true nobility of charac- 
ter, bearing the fruits of the Spirit, viz.: 
“* Love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
gouiness, faith, meekness and temperance.” 

al. v. 22, 

In the afternoon a joint session was held, 
to receive and consider the reports of the 
Representative Committee and Committee on 
Indian Affairs. The report on Indian affairs 
stated that but little had been done during the 
past year; the General Committee of the 
seven Yearly Meetings in this country has 
been much embarrassed by the unfriendly 
feeling of the Indian Department and the 
evident desire of the politicians of Nebraska, 
where the chief agencies are, to have these 
removed from the State without regard to 
treaty obligations. Friends will have to 
cease their labors in this field soon unless a 
change takes place in these respects. During 
the past eight or nine years the tribes under 
the care of this branch of the Society have 
made excellent progress, not only in their 
personal habits, changing from blanket or 
wild garb to that of civilized life, and from 
gambling, stealing and drunkenness among 
many of their members, to orderly, honest 
and temperate people, with scarcely an ex- 
ception in the principal tribes, but also from a 
necessary and large dependence upon annui-— 
ties from the government to a condition of 
almost entire self support, as the results of 
agricultural labor. Many are on their farms 
and doing well, and the deeding in fee simple 
of farms from their agency reservations, to 
each family or adult person of the more ad- 
vanced tribes, has been steadily urged by this 
Society as a step towards the final citizenship 
= to end the Indian trouble with many 
tri 


our members should endeavor to use all right 
opportunities to bring into the public schools 
of their neighborhoods the moral influences 
and sound principles that we seek to throw 
around our children in schools under our own 
control,” and also recommended Miami Val- 
ley College, at Springboro, Warren county, 
Ohio, for those who wished an education be~ 
yond that given in the high schools. 

The Committee on Isolated Friends and 
upon Literature reported as to members liv- 
ing beyond the reach of meetings, the num- 
ber of religious visits paid to these, together 
with the amount of leaflets, disciplines and 
other printed matter forwarded to those not 
reached through other channels. The Com- 
mittee on General Conference reported a let- 
ter of explanation, defining their views of 
the constitution, duties and limitations of the 
conference of the seven Yearly Meetings pro- 

by this meeting at its annual assembly 
ast year. The report was adopted, and 
directed to be printed with the minutes of 
proceedings. From this we learn that it is 
not the intention to have this united body 
consider in any way matters affecting the doc- 
trinal or disciplinary views of the Society, or 
interfere with the internal affairs of the 
Yearly Meetings, but to work solely in 
humanitarian fields, aiming by union to de- 
velop greater strength and efficiency in deal- 
ing with questions affecting public morality, 
and in obtaining recognition for the princi- 
ples advocated by the Society, so far as they 
affect the public policy, as in the treatment 
of Indians and other oppressed peoples ; the 
substitution of arbitration for war in the set- 
tlement of national differences, etc. 

A committee was appointed to work durin 
the ensuing year among city, county an 
State prisons, both for the benefit of crimi- 
nals imprisoned and for the gathering of sta- 
tistics as to the proportion of hardened crimi- 
nals compared with firat commitments ; sepa- 
ration of these classes during imprisonment ; 
possibility for influencing and providing work 
for such as are desirious of returning to 
honest life after the expiration of their terms 
of service, and other points bearing upon the 
. : , possibility of restoring a portion, at least, to 
one in the morning was taken up with the| usefulness in their communities, and prevent- 
usual routine work of the Yearly Meeting—| ing their again returning to criminal life. 
the reading of the answers to the several | Attention was also to be paid to the inequal- 
epistles from other Yearly Meetings, etc. ity of sentences, with the hope of finding a 

The afternoon session was held in joint 8: way to secure the ends of justice, both to so- 
sembly to consider reports from the Commit-| ciety and criminal, more nearly than at 
tees on Education, Isolated Members, Litera-| present. As the total membership of the 
ture, General Conference, etc. Yearly Meeting is under 1,300 persons, scat- 

The first reported that no local meeting | tered mainly through country neighborhoods, 
was largeenough in membership, living closely | it may not be able to accomplish a large 
together, to justify schools exclusively under | work, but it gives evidence in this way of 
its control, and therefore recommended “that | wishing to do what it can for the promotion 





































The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee did not suggest much of interest and 
were quite brief, aside from memorials for 
four members of prominence in their respec- 
tive meetings. In the evening another session 
of the First-day School Association was held, 
which was largely attended, and said to have 
been quite interesting. 

Two sessions were held on Sixth-day, the 
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of practical righteousness and the removal of 
crime from among men. 

The cause of temperance claimed much at- 
tention in connection with the query on this 
subject, and the use of tobacco came in for 
its share of condemnation. Quite a large 
company, considering the time and circum- 
stances, gathered on the evening following 
the close of the meeting to listen to a dis- 
course upon this subject by Job H. Jackson 
of Pennsylvania, who held its close attention 
for an hour. Amid the work of the crowded 
week some attention was also given to devo- 
tional house meetings for the young people, 
at least two being ‘held with good numbers 
in attendance. 





definitions of books or reasonings of meta- 
physicians. 

In the rare moments of life—with most of 
us how rare!—when the larger inward sense 
is opened toward God and His dealings with 
us, and we see things too sacred for ordinary 
beholding, then are we ashamed of our re- 
pining and our foolish complainings; then 
do we feel the salutary workings of repent- 
ance; then are we glad in the presence of the 
Lord. Then all is well ; all is right ; we are at 
peace. Then is “the love of God shed abroad 
in our hearts,” and we wish to build our taber- 
nacle and stay in that mountain. But not 
yet. We must speedily come down. We 
cannot long remain at such a height while 
laden with earth-cares and moral infirmities. 
We must grow up out of these and into that 
before it can become our permanent abiding 
state. 

Do not such rare moments of spiritual ele- 
vation in the earthly experience of good men 
and good women afford the best evidence we 
have of a continued and higher life beyond? 
and at the same time do they not afford inti- 
mations of the character and conditions of 
that life? These moments, too, as I think, 
“show us the Father” more clearly than we 
see Him in any ordinary condition of life. 
Then do we truly see Him and love Him with 
a satisfying love.—Ezchange. 











































WHAT IT IS TO LOVE GOD. 


- + « « “In the actual world—the pain- 
ful kingdom of time and place—dwell care, 
and canker, and fear.’”’ And these sometimes 
so obscure the light of God’s beneficence to 
our minds that it seems to us as the darkness 
of malevolence, rather; and we turn away 
and say, “‘The order of Providence bears 
hard upon us, and the burdens He lays upon 
us are heavier than we can bear: why should 
we love Him?” We sink into darkness and 
“walk the floors of the pit.” So great are 
our trials that sometimes we are permitted to 
go so far as almost to question the goodness 
of God. But all this is what it is not to love 
God, rather than what it és. 

Yet even in this sad state, may not a man 
be a religious man, and have the love of God 
hidden deep in his heart? I think so. What 
but a sense of his connection with, and his 
obligation to, the Infinite One, and his con- 
viction that, after all, God is the Good, makes 
one so miserable as he always is, and is sure 
to be, when in this state of darkness? Here 
is evidence of his capaeity for loving 
God; here is a chain that holds him to the 
Highest, even at so great a distance. And 
then the rebound! I sometimes think there 
is a law of compensation which will lift one 
from such a depth to a corresponding height 
of light and love. It may even be a way of 
Wisdom and Goodness to fit us for the 


highest enjoyment of heaven by the exper- | ly encouraging and hopefully manifesting a 
ience of something akin to hell. ‘ My God, Christian concern for our present and future 
why hast thou forsaken me?” cries Jesus, | welfare; I cannot respond with that buoyan- 
even, in the hour of his great trial. But how | cy and hope that earlier days might have in- 
quickly he recovered himself to astate of per- | spired, and yet I think I may truly say that 
fect trust and love towards the Father of his | the experience of lifein my case has strength- 
spirit! When, after we stay long in the | ened the bonds of unity and Christian love, 
dark where we feel that we are forsaken, we|and although we meet less frequently than 
are at length drawn so near to the Source of | formerly there are ties that bind us together 
good that our hearts are softened and warmed | not likely to be dissolved by time, and may 
with love, then we know what it is to love| add to our enjoyment here and our happiness 
God better than we can learn it from any | hereafter. 





A LETTER FROM OUR FRIEND W. P. SHARP- 
LESS. 


The following letter was handed us by one 
who was on intimate terms with our friend W. 
P. Sharpless. It is the last letter she received 
from him, and his death, in less than a month 
from fts date, gives it a peculiar interest. 


I received, some time back, an interestin 
and comforting letter from my dear friend, 
and felt a regret that I had not the capacity 
to answer it as I would desire. My poverty 
is such that I have nothing to spare, unless 
the widow’s mite be taken in oaeeees With- 
in a day or two past a second letter came to 
hand conveying an affectionate feeling, which 
is fully appreciated, tenderly advising, sweet- 
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Thanks, dear friend, for thy encouraging 
words. I cannot anticipate their realization. 
I apprehend there is but little left in the fu- 
ture of this world for me; nevertheless, the 
language was in thy heart and the expression 
will, I trust, do no harm, but do good to all. 
“Tt is the Spirit that giveth life,” and having 
this Spirit within thee, it overflows and re- 
freshes all around it. And thus it is our 
companions share with us our joys and sor- 
rows, partaking of our allotment in this life 
the Spirit influence extending into that which 
is tocome. Our Heavenly Father has en- 
dowed His children with His own loving 
Spirit, and whilst dwelling under His wing 
they are safe. Storms may surround them, 
the elements of strife beat wildly about them, 
and the mind become distracted, yet they will 
be protected, and whether they emerge from 
their troubles on one side of the grave or the 
other, all will be well. 

During my illness I have thought much of 
a few of the last verses of the xiv chapter of 
John, of the Comforter which cometh inward- 
ly as outward help disappears, of the peace 
left in the heart when the imagination ceases 
to rove after forbidden fruit; or after out- 
ward evidences of that which is to be spirit- 
ually discerned, and trusts in simple obedience 
to Divine love. Jesus declared “If ye loved 
me, ye would rejoice, because I said ‘I go to 
the Father.” “The Prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me.” These 
sayings are comforting assurances to the 
Christian spirit, and were not confined to the 
disciples of Jerusalem ; they are world-wide in 
their application. They have “not passed 
away” and will not cease to influence the 
character and conduct of every devoted fol- 
lower of Christ. 

We are often discouraged when we dwell 
on the state of our religious organization, and 
it may be that we are growing weaker as a 
people, but truth is advancing, even should 
we perish as a Society. It is right for us to 
labor in that which is given to us; the in- 
crease must be from above. We can be but 
the instruments in His hands, who can say 
truly, “ Let there be light,” and light comes. 
Can we do anything better than to help each 
other in our efforts to be faithful unto all re- 
quisitions of duty, in the assurance that the 
time will come when such efforts will be re- 
cognized and blessed ? 

t is hardly worth while to allude to my 
health farther than to say that I know not 
how it may be with me. [am not suffering 
much from pain, and think, perhaps, I am 
gaining a little in strength. Life is uncertain, 
death inevitable, the time unknown to us. 
Many have pasacd away lately whose lives 
did not seem as precarious as my own—three 


of my intimate friends and myself unable to 
get to meeting. We might almost conclude 
our day’s work was done, and yet we have 
evidence that as the circle of our friends nar- 
rows we are brought closer and closer together. 
Warm hearts are still left to cheer us onward, 
and our affections become more and more 
concentrated unto the end. 

If the way opens for either a social or re- 
ligious visit I shall be glad to see either or 
both of you. With feelings of gratitude and 
love, I remain your increasingly attached 
friend, Wm. P. SHARPLES. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

As there are now in existence many wel)- 
established societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children, it may seem strange to 
some persons that the idea of such a charity 
is of very recent date. Indeed, it -is only 
about five years since John D. Wright—whose 
death occurred in this city a short time ago— 
told his family that he believed it to be his 
“religious duty to found asociety for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to little ones.”” He was at 
that time nearly seventy-five years old, yet, 
in the face of considerable opposition, and 
undeterred by many practical difficulties, 
Wright immediately took measures to carry 
his project into operation, and obtained a 
charter for the society, which began its labors 
in 1875. He had always ‘been very fond of 
children, and a frequent visitor at the Home 
of the Friendless, where his coming was 
hailed with pleasure by the little ones. About 
two years ago he bought a valuable place at 
Eatontown, New Jersey, which he presented 
to the Home of the Friendless, stipulating in 
the deed that all of the children which the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty under- 
took to care for should be received into that 
institution. It bears the name of the Wright 
Memorial, and affords protection and summer 
recreation to thousands of neglected children 
every year.— Harper's Bazaar. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends for publication 
the following account of a visit paid to the 
settlements of Ephrata and Litiz one hundred 
years ago. 

In No. 23 of the current volume will be 
found a very interesting article from the pen 
of S. R. about the Moravians of these ancient 
towns, among whom she was at the time 
making a summer sojourn. 

It will be observed, by comparing the two, 
that while the Moravians have preserved, in 
a good degree, the simple habits of a century 
ago, they have felt the changes that time and 


‘ own experience they could recommend it as 
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the progressive spirit of the age will surely 
bring to the most conservative communities. 
Eps. 


We next went to Litiz, where we were 
kindly received and conducted through all 
the apartments. I asked some of the sisters 
whether they were really contented and hap 
in their sequestration from the bus will. 
Whether there was no uneasy void within 
at times. They answered they were happy 
and felt none. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SKETCH OF A JOURNEY 
THROUGH SOME PARTS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Written to a friend by Susanna Mason in 1779, 


We pursued our route by the written di-|. We then proceeded to Lancaster. The 
rections thou gavest us, and without missing | Yearly Meeting held there was in session. 
our road, arrived about five o’clock in the| The first day we dined with a family of note, 
afternoon at Ephrata. As thou hast been | to whom some of us were related. The master 
there, I shall not give a description of the| of the mansion said grace; and after we were 
place, the habits, manners and customs of the | seated, he surveyed the table, then the side- 
people. The inhabitants treated us with great | board, both of which were sumptuously 
hospitality, and satisfied our curiosity in every | spread, and observed that he was fearful we 
particular. We inquired of the sisters | should notbe able to make out our dinner. Oue 
whether they would encourage us to come|of the company queried,“ Why not?” He 
and live with them ? They told us we looked | said he saw no plum pudding served up, and 
too nice and delicate to bear the austerities | he thought this was our plum pudding feast, 
and arduous labor they sometimes had to un-| which he did not know; but we were com- 
dergo; but they, being used to it, were con-| manded to eat, as the Jews were the Pass- 
tent. over. 

Their minister, P. Miller, presented us with | One of the guests being a moralizer, ob- 
a confession of their faith, which is short. | served that something useful might be infer- 
We spent the last evening we were there with | red from the joke; for instance, said he, ad- 
three of the brethren, who, for some religious | dressing himself to us, we will suppose that 
reason, had separated themselves from the| your religion is a plum pudding, and yours, 
rest. With a view to hear what answer they | sir, turning to the gentleman of the house, 
would give us, we proposed to them that as/| this loin of veal, they are both very good, 
we were young people, whose situations in life | and if received into a healthful stomach they 
were amidst the allurements and temptations | will afford gratification and nutriment. So 
of the world,and being desirous to make good | the religion of each, though not exactly the 
our journey heavenward, whether from their | same thing, yet it is the food of the soul, and 
if properly exercised in a right disposition of 
mind, will answer the same great purpose to 
each of you. We were pleased with his ju- 
dicious remarks, and a nothing in real- 
ity to differ about, wit and pleasantry crowned 
the board. 


the safest way, to come and join them in their 
recluse abode. They remained some moments 
silent; at length one of them replied that 
“he should be unwilling to discourage any 
desire in us, proceeding from the right spirit, 
but a man’s enemies were those of his own 
house, his own evil passions and propensities, 
which, until the strong man armed, even the 
power and love of God, had so far obtained 
possession of the habitations of our hearts as 
to bind and keep them in subjection, we should 
carry them wherever we went, and their fruits 
would appear in some form or other, in every 
place or circumstance in life; and he could 
not say that the beams of Divine love shone 
any brighter or the heart was any more sus- 
ceptible of its influence in Ephrata than in 
any other part of the enlightened world; 
that even there we might not be so free from 
temptation as we supposed,” and gave it as 
his opinion that we might fill up our several 
stations, perform our duty in our present al- 
lotment, and be as much in the favor of God, 
and as near to His kingdom, as if our dwell- 
ings were in the seclusions of Ephrata. An 
answer so in unison with my own views on the 
subject was very satisfactory. 





From the Christian Register. 
THE LESSON OF INVALIDISM. 


Take the case of an invalid who is for a 
long period shut out by illness or weakness 
from all ordinary activities. There are many 
such to whom pain and physical endurance 
are less trying than the feeling of being 
excluded from use and service, and having 
their moral life stunted or disordered by this 
stoppage of the natural play of the faculties. 
There are kinds of illness, especially those of 
the nervous system, which seem to invade the 
seat of the will and soul itself, to irritate the 
temper and sap the resolve and foster a self- 
centring egotism, by a power that is literally 
irresistible. Before such experience as this, 
one thought rises: it is part of mankind’s 
business to lessen, and so far as possible to 
extirpate, these maladies. The individual 
sufferer must meet as best he can the condi- 
tions thrust upon him, but to prevent such 
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conditions from arising is the lesson for the 
rest of us. I think we are only beginning to 
appreciate how largely the salvation of man- 
kind must be worked out through physical 
means. The pestilences, the transmitted dis- 
eases, the insanities, the nervous disorders 
bred of violated law—all these and the like 
curses, which not merely destroy human life 
but degrade it, are to be fought and extir- 
mes We must secure for soul-life some 

ir room and chance as against these pests 
and tyrants. Here lies the noblest work of 
science ; here, in prevention rather than in 
cure, lies the best field of that unsurpassed 
profession, the physician’s. 

But what, meantime, is our disabled and 
secluded invalid to do? He is like a man 
set to fight a battle with one arm tied behind 
him. Others may pity, but for him his dis- 
ablement must be a motive to greater exertion ; 
he must supply by courage and skill the place 
of the lacking strength. It is what man can 
do under limitations and disabilities that 
shows his high-water mark of achievement. 
Any one can be cheerful in perfect health ; 
to be cheerful under weakness and pain, that 
is worth trying for. To be considerate and 
unselfish when one is at ease and has all he 
wants does not cost much; but to take 
thought for others, and to spare them, and to 
be sympathetic with their joys and troubles, 
when pain forces you to be self-conscious, and 
long endurance tempts you to become self- 
centred—well, if you can do that, you are 
sae for something. If you can do that, 

ave no fear that you are useless. Such fruit 
is rare enough to be precious, The lessons 
taught from many a sick-bed, of bravery and 
gentleness and love—we get no other teach- 
ing so good as that. There is many a family 
where it is the one who can do the least who 
does the most, where it is the invalid’s room 
from which goes out the strongest influence 
of patience and sweet courage aud that divine 
quality which transforms trouble. 

I call to mind one sick room in a foreign 
land where, for years, a home-loving woman 
has been an exile; a woman of active and 
eager disposition, with large execytive capa- 
city and ripe experience, shut up almost 
to idleness; a woman of large benevo- 
lence who had entered on work of pecu- 
liar excellenee and attractiveness, cut off 
from all such activities. This, with frequent 
pain, with fluctuation of hope and uncertainty 
as to the future; and yet there is about her 
an atmosphere as serene as the Alpine heights 
that look down upon her, as cheerful as the 
sunny Alpine pastures, with their tinkle of 
sheep-bell and hum of mountain-bee. Her 
constant thought goes out to distant friends 
and brings them near; her close attention 


follows the march of the world’s great inter- 
ests—the fortunes of England and Russia and 
America, the course of freedom and reform ; 
a sense Of nature’s beauty trained to fineness 
through years of enforced quietude brings 
exquisite ministrations; she shares the lives 
of the little circle of friends about her ; 
heart and mind are at rest in the peace of 
God. Patience has had her perfect work.— 
Geo. S. Merriam. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Epirors—I send you a brief 
account of our Yearly Meeting, just closed, 
which, if you have not anything better, please 
use as you see proper. 

Illinois Yearly Meeting convened on the 
15th inst. At the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders on Seventh-day, both the Quarters, 
Prairie Grove and Blue River, were fairly 
represented. Supplication was made that in 
the transaction of business we might be gov- 
erned by the right spirit. A visiting Friend 
expressed disappointment that so few young 
persons were members of that meeting ; hoped 
they would be brought into service. If not 
interested in such matters now, who will take 
our places when we are gone? 

On First-day the house was filled to over- 
flowing, though not so many outside as on 
previous times, but many more than could 
hear anything said in the house. Meeting 
again in afternoon. In both there was much 
vocal exercise. We were earnestly requested 
to study well the laws of our threefold mature; 
we would then be better able te “ present our 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto the Lord.” Obedience to the voice of 
God in the soul would bring life to that soul ; 
this inward monitor is the same now as it 
was in the days of Adam and Cain, and if 
disobeyed, the same results would now follow 
as did then. The saeredness and importance 
of the marriage relation was beautifully and 
forcibly shown. 

Second-day we met for a short time with 
open shutters, when we were reminded that 
not for worship only had we thus assembled, 
but for the transaction of business, and that 
condescension and love should mark our 
deliberations. 

We had the company of several minister- 
ing Friends from other Yearly Meetings, with 
minutes of unity from their respective Month- 
ly Meetings; also several members without 
minutes, and we felt and appreciated the 
influence of their sympathy and exercises 
during every sitting. The business meetings 
were fully as large as those of other years, 
and quite a good proportion of the younger 
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members participated more freely than here- 
tofore, which was encouraging and gave hope- 
ful evidence of increasing faithfulness that 
will eventually lead to greater usefulness, A 
joint session, as is customary, was held on 


Fourth-day afternoon, to hear the reports of 


the Indian and Representative Committees. 
We were united in the belief that it was best 


to continue our co-operative efforts on behalf 


of the Indians. There were four memorials, 
three from Iowa and one from Illinois. 
Another joint session was held on Fifth- 
day afternoon for the reports of the Commit- 
tee on Educational and Literary Interests 
and the ene having charge of isolated 
Friends; also a report on the proposition 
from Illinois to the other Yearly Meetin 
for a united labor in all humanitarian work, 
even such work should take us beyond the 
pe of our own Society. It was decided to 
eep the subject before us in our minds, but 
quietly await the action of the other meetings, 
and have an explanatory paragraph printed 
in our extracts. Near the close of the meet- 
ing @ concern was expressed that the Society, 
as such, should take hold of prison work. The 
matter claimed the attention of the meeting, 
and was feelingly united with, and a commit- 
tee appointed to take charge of the subject, 
Having, as we felt, transacted the business 
of our Yearly Meeting in harmony and good 
feeling, and having had much pleasant social 
intercourse between meetings, we closed late 
on Sixth-day afternoon and separated for our 
respective homes, feeling that it had 
good for us to be there. E. H. C. 





LOCAL INFORMATION, 


A meeting of Haddonfield First-day School 
Union was held at Haddonfield, N. J., on 
Seventh-day, the 27th inst. 

An interesting feature of this meeting was 
the attendance of so many business men, and 
of women whose daily home duties are press- 
ing. To see that class of people break away 
from the cares of farm and office, and give a 
whole day to the consideration of the welfare 
of our Religious Society, as it is intimately 
connected with the right conducting of the 
First-day school, is very encouraging. 

Interesting reports from the several schools 
composing the Union were read, and the com- 
ments thereon were appropriate. Recitations 
by pupils of the schools formed part of the 
exercises. R. 


wesc RArS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
It is for us to receive His mysterious deal- 





ings with His creature man, in lowly trust 











and reliance, not casting aside the precious 


gift and grace of ‘‘ Hope,” as not pertaining 
to our individual selves, but cherishing it as 
an ordinance divine, of heavenly aid and 
encouragement for every one in their complex 
earthly pilgrimage towards obtaining that 
inheritance of blessedness not fully to be real- 
ized below, or even to be comprehended other- 
wise than through the eye of child-like faith, 
and then but “darkly,” though assuredly. So 
that we are not left, my dear friend, without 
an individual witness, if we are only willing 
to entertain the “Angel.” 
“Thy Presence fills my solitude, 
Thy Providence turns all to good.” 

Such calming experience, I can comfort- 
ingly believe, my beloved , is, in no 
ordinary degree, the prevailing attitude of thy 
chastened spirit. Not that the human part is 
insensible to the trials and perplexities that 
crowd the pathway of life, and greatly do I 
sympathize with thee in the present Likes 
trouble that has come over thee. How again 
and again is visibly stamped on all mundane 
things not only change but disappointment 
also ! 

“What is this passing scene ? 
A peevish April day! 
A little sun, a little rain 


And then night sweeps along the plain 
And all things fade away.” 


Our choicest earthly treasures, eluding our 
ardent hold, or slipping away under our very 
feet, again and again impressively teaching, 
and leading us more and more diligently to 
pursue after those that are eternal, and that 
grow brighter and brighter to our vision the 
nearer we approach them, even while here ; 
leaving the transitory more and more in the 
shade, while to the chastened mind change 
and disappointment change their ordinary 
signification. That this may be increasingly 
thy favored experience is the deep yearning 
of my heart. 








Illinois Yearly Meeting is held at Clear 
Creek, in Putnam county, about fourteen 
miles south from Peru and seven miles west 
of Losant, a station on the Illinois Rail- 
road, 

The meeting-house is a neat, substantial, 
well-painted frame building, with front and 
side porches, and is situated in a well-kept 
two-acre lot, with rapidly growing young 
shade trees. The ground is rising, and over- 
looks a fine country for miles around. Ina 
few years hence, when it is well shaded, it 
will be a really beautiful gathering-place. 
The remains of Benjamin Lundy lie in the 
burying-ground adjoining. 

As we passed through Losant, on our way 
to the morning meeting, we were told that 
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every buggy, carriage or wagon for hire had 
been engaged two weeks in advance of the 
“ Quaker Sunday.” This was probably true 
of every town within ten miles of the meet- 
ing-house. 

never was 80 interested in people as I am 
in those I meet out here. They are so bright 
and intelligent, and have passed through such 
varied experiences, which they so willingly 
narrate for the comfort and encouragement 
of others. 

We are pleasantly located near the new 
meeting place, and have for our companions, 
J. and i, and other goodly people. 

A daily mail gives us regular communica~ 
tion with distant friends. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 4, 1879. 





SwarTHMorE CoLLece.—Friends will be 
glad to learn that the College year at Swarth- 
more has opened under very favorable aus- 
pices. The number of students is larger than 
ever before at this time in the year since the 
College was opened ten yearsago. The num- 
ber of Friends’ children in attendance is also 
greater, beiag about one-half of the entire 
number present. The average age of the 
students and their advancement in their 
studies is a marked increase upon previous 
years. The upper classes of the Preparatory 
School and the College classes are very 
large, while Class C is quite small, and Class 
D is now omitted altogether. This shows a 
tendency in the right direction; and the 
increasing number of Friends’ schools 
throughout the country will. supply the 
place of the younger classes in the Prepara- 
tory School of the College. As the courses 
of study in these Friends’ schools are made 
to approach more and more the course estab- 
lished in the College, they will prepare their 
students either for the upper preparatory 
class at Swarthmore, or to enter at once upon 
one of the varied courses now offered in the 
College itself. The new meeting house, 
erected by the liberality of one of the man- 
agers, is nearly ready for occupancy, and ina 
few weeks the religious meetings of the Col- 
lege will be transferred from the study room, 
where they have been thus far held, to the 
new and commodious meeting house. The 
meetings to be held therein are to be under 
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the care of the College authorities as hereto- 
fore; but there will be ample room for neigh- 
bors and Friends from a distance who may 
be drawn to attend, and their presence will 
always be acceptable. 

It should be added that at present a major- 
ity of the faculty and instructors of the Col- 
lege are members of our Religious Society, 
and none are employed who are not in sym- 
pathy with it, and willing to attend our 
religious meetings. 





Wants anp Neeps.—The counsel so of- 
ten extended among Friends “ to commune 
with our own hearts” is really a recommen- 
dation to examine into the workings of our 
own lives—to take note of failures, of disap- 
pointments, of pains, of cravings and of as- 
pirations, with a thoughtfulness towards 
amending whatever may be amiss in the con- 
duct of life, 

Certainly, it is true that the more highly 
enlightened minds and the more energetic 
spirits are those which are liable to be agi- 
tated with zeal for improvement in external 
conditions, as well as with aspirations after 
more wisdom and more discretion in making 
available the opportunities of development 
and progression which already exists. A dull 
conservatism which asks no change is not 
favorable to apiritual or to intellectual growth. 
It may have a tendency to silence many 
wants, but wants are the spur to industry and 
the source of progress, and, under the control 
of a firm sense of right, are to be rather fos- 
tered than silenced. A want indicates a need, 
but it may be a need which is not fully, if at 
all, recognized. To discover such a need, and 
then to fortify oneself where weakness is ac- 
knowleged, is to take an important step to- 
wards that excellence which all pure minds 
desire to attain. But how can it be right to 
turn away resolutely from an acknowledged 
evil or deficiency and to seek to find content 
in conditions which are unfavorable to the 
noblest and to the purest life? 

Far better is it, where a feeling of defici- 
ency and unrest manifests iteelf, to search in- 
to the causes and seek to discover what are 
the actual needs. An unconseious want thus 
is converted into a conscious one, and it has 
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been justly said that if we keenly feel a need 
we have gone a long way toward supplying 
it. Fully conscious of a pressing want we 
bend every energy toward supplying it; while 
many labor fruitlessly for results, because 
they are not aware of their actual deficien- 
cies. 

Says a late writer in the Ledger of this 
city: “To find out what we lack within our- 
selves is not a pleasant task, but it is a whole- 
some and invigorating one, and leads to solid 
happiness. Unconsciousness occupies only 
the lowest and the highest ground in the 
moral ascent. The sin which is unconscious 
is the worst—that is, it has the least chance 
of being amended. The virtue that is un- 
conscious is the highest, for it has passed 
out of the realm of stern duty, effort and 
self-denial into that of love and life. Between 
these two are many steps; let us take care 
that we are ascending, not descending them.’’ 

























Following is a chapter full of instructive 
advice and caution on “Summer and Autum- 
nal Fevers,” another on summer colds and 
hay asthma, closing with a clear and simple 
treatise on the skin and its maladies, which 
will be useful to every one who is in any de- 
gree afflicted with one or another of the num- 
erous diseases to which the skin is liable. 

The book is by James C. Wilson, of Phila- 
delphia, lecturer on Physical Diagnosis in 
Jefferson College. 

We heartily commend this movement on 
the part of our competent and prominent medi- 
cal practitioners to give to the people at large 
sound and well tested information on the very 
important matter of human health, and how 
to preserve it. We trust these valuable little 
books, as they are from time to time laid be- 
fore the public, will be appreciated by those 
for whom they are intended, and take the 
place of the many trashy and worthless pub- 
lications claiming to be popular family med- 
ical works that are now circulating amongst 
the people, especially in the rural districts. 
There have, of late, been such great changes 
in the treatment of diseases, and in the use of 
remedies, that many of the very best popular 
works on medicine to be found in the family 
libraries are of little general value. 





HEALTH.—We find on our table the third 
volume of that excellent series called the 
American Health Primers, edited by W. W. 
Keen, M. D. 

This series is written from the American 
standpoint, with special reference to our cli- 
mate and modes of life, and is intended to be 
hand-books for the multitude, to teach people 
how to avoid disease, and how to proceed in 
cases of illness when a physician is not at 
hand. 

The one before us, “ The Summer and its 
Diseases,” appears to be especially valuable 
to travelers, and those sperding the summer 
at the various resorts so frequented by people 
whose means enable them to indulge in such 
changes. 

It is a small book of 160 pages, divided 
into chapters---the first treating of the sum- 
mer and where to spend it, giving a brief 
mention of all the conditions of health, and 
their special wants, and of the localities best 
adapted to supply the needed rest and relax- 
ation. Then follow sun-stroke and heat fever, 
summer diarrhce. and dysentery, cholera in- 
fantum (a particularly valuable chapter to 
young mothers and nurses), containing brief 
rules for cases of emergency, “and receipts for 
special forms of diet.” 





MARRIED. 


BROWNLOW—TRUMAN.—On Ninth mo. 20th, 
1879, under the care of Genoa Monthly Meeting, 
William H. Brownlow to Jane J., daughter of Geo. 
'S. and Susan Y. Truman, all of Platte county, Ne- 
braska. 


FRAME—FURNAS.—On Fourth-day, Ninth mo- 
10th, 1879, under the care of Miami Monthly Meet- 
ing, of which both are members, at Waynesville 
Meeting-house, Ohio, William T. Frame, son of 
Thomas L. and Elizabeth S. Frame, of Belmont 
county, Ohio, to Mary, eldest daughter of Robert 
F. and Bethiah M. Furnas, of near Waynesville, 
Ohio. 


ee 


DIED. 
LAING.—On Ninth mo. 13th, 1879, at Kingston, 
N. Y., Rebecca Laing; a member of Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 


SMITH.—On Ninth mo. 22d, 1879, Mary S., wife 
of Nathan Smith, in the 64th year of her age; a 
member and Elder of Pipe Creek Particular and 
Monthly Meeting, Md. 


STACKHOUSE.—Of paralysis, on Ninth mo. 16th, 
1879, Mary Ann, daughter of the late James R. and 
Martha Stackhouse, in the the 61st year of her age 
a member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 
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JOSEPH CARY. 


In last week’s paper there appeared a notice 
of the death of Joseph Cary. Since that 
time a brief notice has been sent us, which 
we publish this week : 

CARY.—On Eighth month 29th, 1879, at his resi- 
dence in Bethlehem, near Albany, N.Y., Joseph Cary, 
in the 78th year of his age; a member of Albany 
Monthly Meeting. 

Known throughout our Society for his cordial 
hospitality, he was eminent in his own community 
for his spotless integrity. His charity never failed, 
while his judgments were always just. Patient in 
affliction, cheerful in duty, his old age was beauti- 
ful; and an unusually wide circle mourns his loss. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LAST DAYS AT THE WARM SPRINGS OF 
VIRGINIA. 

As our month in these valleys of the moun- 
tains draws to a close one becomes conscious 
of a feeling of regretful sadness, remember- 
ing all the restless endeavor of the great 
world which is not included within these 
kindly barrier hills, not uplifted and shel- 
tered by the protecting heights, and not set 
apart asa sanctuary of rest and healing for 
the toil-worn or pleasure-sick children of the 
earth. As the autumn advances, great crack- 
ling fires blaze in the parlor, and chairs are 
drawn up to its brightness and cheer, and 
then we have the best of all conditions for 
agreeable conversation. The company gets 
daily less, but those who remain draw nearer 
together and more unreserved interchange of 
thought is enjoyed. 

course, dread memories of the civil war, 
with its viscissitudes, remain to occupy the 
thoughts and tinge the conversation of all 
Southerners of adult age; but it is to be re- 
membered that the youth, now just reaching 
manhood and womanhood, are entirely with- 
out recollections of the secession conflict. 

Then again, I think it very noticeable that 
the women of the Southern land cherish an 
attachment tothe “lost cause” asa kind of 
religion, and do not, as do men generally, 
consider the past as gone forever, only to be 
looked back to as a finished chapter of his- 
tory, with its solemn lesson of warning. 

here are at present among us several per- 
sons who occupied conspicuous positions, both 
civic and military, under the Southern Con- 
federacy. I expressed surprise the other day 
that a warrior who had taken active part in 
the civil war so old a man, apparently near 
70 or past that age. A friend who stood by 
me remarked that the lapse of near twenty 
years, the fierce excitement of battle, with 
the sorrow and humiliation of overtbrow, had 
aged and bowed many a stalwart. The sweep- 
ing away of fortunes has uprooted many a 
proud Virginia home, and those who knew 


what it was to enjoy the privilege of an 
ample income, of a generous home of large 
hospitalities, of leisure, culture and travel, 
must either sink into hopeless poverty or 
begin in middle or advanced life those in- 
dustries and economies of which they knew 
nothing by education and tradition. 

The cry of impoverishment is well nigh 
universal, and a strange want of thrift, a ten- 
dency to let things sink into decay and ruin, 
astonishes and depresees a Northerner; but 
among the women a noble spirit of self-help 
and of proud self-dependence touches the 
sympathy of all generous soule. The mother 
who has lost sons by the fortune of war, 
whose husband’s property is swept away by 
confiscation or ruined by neglect during his 
soldier life, becomes herself the laborious 
teacher and nursery governess of her semi- 
orphans. Her hands are busy to shape sub- 
stantial and inexpensive garments for them, 
knowing well that dignity of character and 
gentle manners are the best adornment of 
her darlings. These mothers bear eloquent 
testimony to the helpful kindness, the true 
tenderness and sympathy of their freed peo- 
ple, who in many cases refused to be separ- 
ated from them, and aided their efforts to 
preserve the family altars in the times of 
general overturning. 

Remarkable self control and modesty, so 
far as I am able to learn, both from my 
limited observation and from the glad testi- 
mony of experienced and conscientious moth- 
ers of Virgivia, characterize the emancipated 
slaves of this State. Where kindly relations 
were maintained in the former times their 
grateful and generous natures cling to the 
rooftree which sheltered their childhood; 
and even the direst wrong has been left 
avenged, passed over with a height of mag- 
nanimity and a depth of loving forgiveness 
that has few parallels in this cruel world. 

One of the points concerning which the 
truest friends of the negro feel great solici- 
tude is the possibility of the training of the 

resent generation of the colored children to 
Plabits of industry. The parents gladly avail 
themselves of an opportunity to send their 
little ones to the newly-established free schools, 
believing that a knowledge of the three 
“R’s” will elevate them to a higher position 
among their white fellow-citizens. In cases 
of that dense dullness of intellect which fre- 
quently occur in such an undeveloped race— 
cases which seem to give very little promise 
of any progress in the acquisition of learning 
—the dusky fathers and mothers enjoin .up- 
on the teachers the ancient Solomonic 
methods of persuasion. What do they know 
of Freebel’s philosophy, and how can they be 
expected to appreciate the more delicate and 
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spiritual system of education, by means of 
which our enthusiasts hope to train up a race 
worthy of its glorious destiny? 

If a system of industrial schools on a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive plan could be insti- 
tuted, it would seem to be one of the best 
possible means of raising up and placing on 
a solid self-respecting basis the laboring peo- 
ple of this land. The Virginian looks with 
distrust upon that smattering of literary edu- 
cation for the poor which will have a ten- 
dency to induce boys to seek their employ- 
ment in cities, instead of contentedly remain- 
ing in rustic toil for the development of the 
soil and for the agricultural prosperity of the 
country. Doubtless the youth, whose ideal 
of the agricultural life is limited to the gloomy 
realities of the rude and comfortless me 
which too often shelter the tillers of the soil 
in this region, will long to escape therefrom 
into the world of elegance and of culture 
which appears to lie just beyond their rude 
environment; and, doubtless, his advance in 
the intellectual life, if he makes any advance, 
will intensify the unrest which is evermore 
the forerunner of progress. But if some true 
apostle of real civilization, or some race of 
apostles, could only reveal the highest possi- 
bilities of the agricultural life to these, and 
inspire them with respect for labor as a Di- 
vine necessity, would they not be once for all 
in love with the State of their inheritance, 
and eager to make these fertile hills and rich 
pastures laugh with abundance and blossom 
like the rose? 

Just at this time the community is much 
exercised in regard to their obligation to pro- 
vide for the payment of the debt of the State 
of Virginia, contracted before the war. The 
question is now before the people whether the 
arrangement of the late Legislature to com- 
promise with the public creditors on a reason- 
able basis shall be allowed to stand, or 
whether total repudiation shall degrade the 
great State of Virginia forever. 

Just in front of our hotel stands the brick 
court-house, offices and prison, which consti» 
tute the county seat of Bath, and here on the 
20th of Ninth month assembled a convention 
of the people to hear the arguments on each 
side of the question of honor or dishonor. 
Some of the ladies, who are guests of the 
hotel, express a desire to hear the champion 
speakers, and are accordingly invited to be 
present and to occupy the best seats in the 
court-house. 

The house was crowded, and the repudia- 
tionist first addressed the audience. In 
sonorous tones he ran briefly over the history 
ef the debt contracted to forward an extensive 
system of internal improvements, of the war 
of the Rebellion which absorbed all the sinking 


fund, of the disruption of the State which 
diminished the ability to meet the interest on 
their indebtedness, and of the example of 
other Southern States which have taken the 
step of repudiation, and exhorted his fellow- 
citizens to take measures to secure the same 
shameful end. There was a wild yell of 
applause at every pause in the furious storm 
of words, showing that the voters of Bath 
were indeed repudiationists. And when the 
opposing orator, Senator John Randolph 
ucker, commenced his reply, explaining the 
inviolability of contracts, and pointing out 
the course of honor and dignity, attempts 
were made to drown his voice by insultin 
cries. With great resolution and with 
temper he continued, however, and it was in- 


; | teresting to observe that the audience was 


gradually conciliated, and even led to ap- 
plaud wildly the conclusions of the speaker. 

The people assembled were rough moun- 
taineers, of strong and stalwart forms and 
with every indication of having lived lives of 
penury and hardship. They are represented 
to be very illiterate, and to have only the 
crudest ideas of the obligations of States and 
the duties of legislators, but in general affairs 
to be alive to a very nice sense of personal 
honor. I noticed some interesting faces 
among them, and remarked a resemblance to 
Leonardo di Vinci, in a picturesque gray- 
bearded ancient who was an attentive 
listener. My friend discovered Michael 
Angelo in a rugged, stormy browed moun- 
taineer, and I could not but feel deep regret 
that this generation of the highlanders of the 
Old Dominion cannot have that degree of in- 
tellectual development which is needful to 
make them really reliable citizens and voters 
on matters of State policy. An efficient free 
school system has been adopted in Virginia, 
and great things are hoped for when it gets 
fully into operation. 

As we leave the court-house after the ad- 
journment of the meeting, if we step a little 
aside and back of the main building, we are 
at the doorway of the county jail, and may 
enter if we like and learn all the secrets of 
the prison house. The jailor’s wife, a gentle 
and pretty woman, receives us pleasantly, and 
a troup of rosy-cheeked children come throng- 
ing around her to see the visitors. In reply 
to inquiries, she tells us that there are only 
two prisoners detained here; one white man 
awaits trial on a charge of horse-stealing, and. 
a colored man is confined as a lunatic, not 
being guilty or accused of any transgression 
of the law. We may approach the barred 
door and speak to the afflicted negro, telling 
him of our sympathy for him, and asking him 
if there is anything he desires which we can 
give him. He cannot read, and is not trusted 
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with any tools for working, but he murmurs 
gently, “My blessed Marster is very good to 
me, and I tell Him everything. I can sing 
and pray, and Miss Mary (the jailor’s wife) 
is kind.” Then he asks us to sing for him, 
and our companions join in chaunting some 
familiar and simple hymns expressive of trust 
‘in God and hope for the joys of heaven. The 
negro then sings for us his soft, plaintive song 
of love and praise, thanking us with deep 
feeling for our visit. This man in his prison 
‘cell is one of some 300 lunatics which are 
detained in county jails throughout Virginia 
fur want of suitable provision for the shelter 
and cure of insanity by the State. This is 
an illustration of the general want of funds, 
which induces a portion of the voters and tax- 
payers to hold up the banner of repudiation ; 
and this gloomy impecuniosity is one of the 
penalties that followed the wild phrenzy 
the war of secession. Well will it be for the 
‘sons and daughters of men when the people 
of the earth shall agree to learn war no more. 

It should be noted that the man detained 
for lunacy in the jail of Bath is an epileptic 
who is only violent at intervals of months, 
and that he is treated with much kindness, 
the jailor feeling great sympathy for him, 
and using every effort to secure him a more 
suitable place of shelter and of cure. The 
jail is, perhaps, the most cheerful establish- 
ment of its kind I ever visited, having pretty 
good sized rooms and affording its inmates 
the great comfort and solace of a fine moun- 
tain view. But itis a mere prison, without 
any medical care being provided for the poor 
man who did his best to serve his fellows 
while his reason was unclouded. He is only 
violent at long intervals, generally of months, 
and during these tedious days of his captivity 
longs above everything for religious services 
of song and prayer with others. 

Rise up early, O great State of Virginia, 
and eat the bread of carefulness; hew the 
precious ores from the mountains, and light 
‘the fires of a thousand forges; gather precious 


gold and glittering silver from the markets 


of the world—be a very miser, if need be, 
but let it no more be said that because of thy 
poverty thy hapless stricken children lan- 
guish like felons in the prison cell! The 
Mother of States and of Presidents should 
stand foremost among the starry sisterhood 
in every noble work of Christian philan- 
thropy, and of righteous progress. 





A GOOD RULE. 


’Tis well to walk with a cheerful heart, 
Wherever our fortunes call, 

With a friendly glance, an open hand, 
And a gentle word for all. 








seventy miles distant from my camp. 


of 


Since life’s a thorny and difficult path, 
Where toil is the portion of man, 

We all should endeavor while passing along 
To make it as smooth as we can. 





AN EXHIBITION OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 
In the summer of 1853 I had a contract of 


surveying government land in the lower pen- 
insula of this State (Michigan), in what is 
now known as Missaukee county; in which 
Muskrat lake is situated. The country was 
then a wilderness ; the Catholic mission on 


the point in Grand Traverse Bay being the 
nearest settlement to my territory, - re 
made arrangement with my family, before 


leaving home in April, to go to the Post Of- 


fice at “ Mission Point,” to receive and de- 
posit letters and field books of my work for 
the Surveyor-General. Accordingly, on the 
first day of August, I, with one of my young 
men for company, set out to go through the 
wilderness seventy miles to the post-office. 
When we had traveled around the lake from 
our camp on the east side to the west side, we 
found some Indians camped there, from the 
Grand Traverse Indian settlement, who were 
eut on a deer hunting excursion ; there being 
no deer in the vicinity of their homes. Three 
of them, one old man and two young men, 
probably his sons, were tying up bundles in 
form of knapsacks, and had the appearance 
of preparing for a tramp. 

: My young man and [ could speak a few 
words of their language, and they about as 
much of ours, and so, between what we all 
understood of each other, we made out that 
they were going home to Mission Point—just 
where we wanted to go. We were glad to 
have company. They had a blind trail which 
they could follow, although a white man could 
not, unless he was a practical woodsman or a 
surveyor. 

When our company got ready, we all 
started into a blind forest northwest of the 
lake, each one carrying a knapsack on his 
back. We traveled together till noon with- 
out conversation with our red companions, 
except as an occasional word dropped from 
one of the young men would be replied to, 
but not a word from the old man. 

About noon we came to a fine brook of 
cool, clear water, and I proposed to eat our 
lunch and rest a little while. The day was 


R.| very hot, and mosquitoes very thick and 


hungry, so we made a smudge and took out 
our loaf of bread and piece of pork, and the 
red men lighted their pipes; having no lunch, 
I presume they intended to smoke while we 
ate, but I, seeing they made no signs of eating, 
offered each of them a piece of bread and 
pork, which was received with a nod and 
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kind of guttural acknowledgment, and pi 
were laid aside until after ~ — 

While we were resting and the red men 
smoking, all sitting on the ground, I noticed 
they were eyeing each other in a peculiar way 
which I did not understand ; as I was watch- 
ing to see what it meant, I also noticed that 
they began to hold their heads lower and 
lower towards the ground and speak to each 
other in whiepers, their eyes now all turned 
in the same direction; i too, looked in the 
same direction, with my auricular nerves all 
sharp set to catch the slightest sound, but 
could hear nothing. I finally asked what 
my friends heard and got the answer ina 
whisper, Nich-a-nau-ba, the Indian word for 
Indian. 

In a few moments after, I heard at quite a 
distance, the dull thudding sound of a 's 
feet on the ground coming towards us. I had 
always, till that time, rather prided myself 
on the acuteness of my hearing, but these 
children of the forest certainly threw my self- 
conceit in that respect in the shade. The 
curiosity of all the performance was that the 
traveling Indian was going out to the lake 
which our companions had just left, but no 
conversation whatever took place between the 
parties. On the contrary, the traveler with 
the pony made a circuit and left the trail, 
and did not come nearer than four rods of the 
resting party. 

White people, when meeting their neigh- 
bors away from home, would have been likely 
to have said, “ How were our friends at home, 
when you left?” “ What are the prospects for 
game at the lake?” “ Where have you been?” 
or some such question ; but these never spoke. 
I then asked if they knew the Indian who 
had just passed, and was answered in the af- 
firmative by a nod of the head, but no other 
explanation was made. 

hen they had finished their smoking, and 
we felt rested, we resumed march together, 
and traveled all day in a perfect wilderness, 
they leading the way along a trail so dim 
that no one but a woodsman or an Indian 
could follow it. We traveled all the after- 
noon together, and just at evening we arrived 
at an open spot beside a beautiful brook of 
clear, cold water, where the ground had the 
appearance of wear and use, A pile of old 
ashes and burned ends of sticks of wood, and 
the general aspect of the surroundings re- 
quired but a moment to determine that the 
place was an Indian camp. 

Our Indian friends, without any ceremony, 
unloaded their knapsacks, and my young man 
and I followed their example without ques- 
tion. A fire was soon lighted, and prepara- 
tions for night were made. The old Indian, 
who had not spoken a word of English all 


day, went around peering into the brush and 
bushes, and finally approached a large old 
pine log and began to rake the old leaves out 
from one side of it, and pulled out a camp 
kettle and some knives, furks, spoons and tin 
plates. By this time the young men hada 
fire made, and they fixed a tripod of three 
sticks, hung over the kettle with water in it, 
and one of them opened his knapsack and 
brought forth a deer’s head which he had 
carried all day rolled up tight in a woolen 
blanket, through a hot sun in August, but 
there was not the least taint, or sign of being 
spoiled about it. The young men skinned the 
head, cut it up and put it in the kettle of 
water to boil. They had shot several pigeons 
in the afternoon. These they also dr and 
put in the kettle. Seeing all the operation 
carried on with my eyes open, aud nothing 
filthy about it, I put in a small piece of pork 
for each of the family, say five, calling atten- 
tion to the fact as I did it, and in acknowl- 
edgment of it received the expression from 
the Indians “ neshien co cush,” which, being. 
interpreted, means good pork. 

While the cooking was going on, the old 
man took one tin plate, one knife and fork, 
to the brook, and with sand and water scoured 
them clean and bright, and when the meat 
was well cooked he took out one pigeon, one 
piece of pork and one piece of venison, on 
the clean plate, together with the clean knife 
and fork, and brought them to me where I 
was seated to rest after my hard day’s walk, 
and with a low bow and a guttural ugh, set 
it down to me for my supper. We gave each 
one of them a piece of our bread, and we alk 
had a good supper and soon retired for the 
night, each one of our Indian companions by 
himself, rolled up in his Mackiaaw blanket. 
like a silk worm in his cocoon, and a respect- 
ful distance from me, and thus spent the night. 
It is presumable that our traveling compan- 
ions knew what we were doing in the woods, 
and as I was the oldest of our party, the old 
Indian exhibited his respect for my station 
by giving me a clean dish, knife and fork at 
supper. 

We traveled together the next day till even- 
ing when we separated, they turning off to 
their homes. The only articulate word the 
old man uttered in my hearing was at the 
fork in the trail where we separated. I was 
a little behind the company when they ar- 
rived at the fork, and the young Indians took 
one trail and my young man the other, but 
the old Indian stood at the fork until I arrived 
a few minutes after; then he pointed me to 
one trail saying “‘ mont-pa,” which is as much 
as to say “that way;” he then gave me his 
hand and made a bow, and we parted.— W. 
L, Coffinbury, in the Am, Antiquarian. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LIGHT FROM THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 


Students of biblical literature and those 
interested in biblical researches will read 
with gratification the statements made by 
Reginald Stanley Poole in a late article in 
the Contemporary Review. In answer to the 
eager questioning of the public as to what 
testimony the hieroglyphics of the monu- 
ments of Egypt bear to the deeds of Joseph 
and of Moses to the Hebrew settlement in 
Egypt, the Sojourn and the Exodus, Egypt- 
ologists have long been unable to give any 
satisfactory information. There has been 
obtained as yet no record of Joseph’s ad- 
ministration, nor of the oppression which pre- 
ceded the Exodus; but an accurate general 
knowledge has been gained of the geography 
of the part of Egypt in which the Israelites 
were settled, and much light has been thrown 
upon the political and social state of the 
country during their stay. An independent 
set of documents is now in the hands of 
scholars, most of them relating to the period 
concerning which we are inquiring, so that 
it is now possible to read Bible history in the 
clear light afforded by contemporary monu- 
ments. 

Dr. Sepsius made the first step in the 
direction of sound criticism thirty years ago, 
and his valuable labors were quite recently 
supplemented by Dr. Brugsch, so that now it 
is claimed that we have the wished for evi- 
dence. | 

The date of the Exodus is placed toward. 
the close of the fourteenth century B. C., by 
@ very general agreement among competent 
authorities. This is the argument presented 
by Poole: 

“We read in Exodus that the Israelites, 
during the oppression, built for Pharaoh a 
town called Rameses, which, or another of 
the same name, is afterwards mentioned as 
the starting-point of the Exodus. A Ram- 
eses was, therefore, near the northeastern 
boundary of Egypt. The name Rameses is 
the same as that of several kings of Egypt, 
the first of whom was, as already stated, the 
head of the nineteenth dynasty. This king, 
consequently, was the earliest to whom the 
building of a city Rameses could be assigned. 
His, however, was an extremely short reign, 
and it is most unlikely that any city was 
named after him. Dr. Brugech has shown 
that his grandson, Rameses II, rebuilt Tanis, 
the Zoan of the Bible, and called it Pa-Ram- 
ses, the city of Ramses, or else founded the 
new city close to the older one. Tanis suits 
the geographical conditions, and if another 
city be intended by the biblical Rameses the 
builder would be the same, as any subsequent 
Ramses is far too late. Ramses II would 


thus correspond to the great oppressor, and 
the Exodus would have taken place shortly 
after his reign, the long duration of which 
(67 years) leaves a few years of the eighty 
assigned in the Bible to carry us on through 
the oppression for the next reign, until the 
Exodus. Manetho, the Egyptian historian, 
speaking, if Josephus is to be trusted, on the 
authority of tradition, states that this event 
occurred in the reign of Menptah, the suc- 
cessor of Ramses. The date-of Menptah was 
probably during the fourteenth century B. 
C., and may be reasonably placed near its 
close. Thus, the date of the Exodus would be 
a little before B. C. 1300.” 

The date of Joseph presents greater diffi- 
culties. The development of one family 
into a nation implies a long period, and the 
Hebrew text states the interval to have been 
430 years; and this period would place the 
governorship of Joseph in the latter part of 
the dominion of the Shepherd Kings, some- 
what before 1700 B.C. The reigning mon- 
arch would be likely to have adopted Egyp- 
tian titles and usages, but being himeelf of an 
alien race, could appreciate merit in a 
foreigner, while the subsequent oppression 
would be likely to result from the expulsion 
of the Shepherd dynasty. Just at ae 
assigned to Joseph, Brugsch finds an Egypt- 
ian record of a famine of many years’ dura- 
tion, and such famines are extremely rare in 
Egypt, since they require asuccession of very 
low inundations. These failures of the river 
happen singly, and a sequence of seven is 
extraordinary indeed. 

Again, it is noticed by the studious reader 
that the history of the time of Joseph, side 
by side with that of the Exodus, portrays a 
transition from patriarchal simplicity to a 
highly organized condition of society. 

here is evidence that the capital of the 
King to whom Joseph was minister was in 
Lower Egypt, and that Joseph places his 
kindred in Goshen that his father may be 
near him. Zoan, or the stronghold Avaris, 
was the seat of government, and this suits the 
circumstances of the narrative. 

“‘ The story of Joseph is illustrated step by 
step from the Egyptian texts. The ‘Tale of 
the Two Brothers,’ the earliest known of 
Egyptian fictions, was no sooner read than it 
was seen to relate in its turning-point an in- 
cident identical with the trial of Joseph. 
Pharaoh’s dream of the kine describes the 
years of plenty and famine under the usual 
type of the inundation, as Dr, Birch has 
shown. The installation of Joseph has its 
parallel in the case of an Egyptian governor 
of the age of the Eighteenth Dynasty, who 
received exactly the same office, ‘ lord of all 
Egypt’ (Gen. xiv, 9), in the Egyptian record 
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a ‘ lord of the whole land,’ the word lord being 
adon in both cases (Brugsch, ‘ History,’ i, 
269, 270). The term in Hebrew means 
‘ruler’; in Egyptian its sense is more special, 
and the whole title of Joseph may best be 
rendered ‘regent’ (Brugsch, /.¢.). Two cir- 
cumstances of the narrative bring us very 
near Egyptian official usages. ‘By the life 
of Pharaoh’ is used as a strong asseveration 
by Joseph (Gen. xlii, 15, 16); and when he 
has sworn to his father, after the Hebrew 
manner, that he will not bury him in Egypt, 
then ‘ Israel bowed himself upon the head of 
his staff’ (xlvii, 29—31). Both the expres. 
sion ‘ by the life of Pharaoh’ and the custom 
of bowing upon the staff of an officer are 
traced by M. Chabas in his interesting essays 
on Egyptian judicial proceedings, where he 
cites the following passage describing the 
taking an oath by a witness in a trial at 
Thebes: ‘He made a life of the royal lord, 
striking his nose and his ears, and placing 
himself on the head of the staff’ (‘Melanges 
Egyptologiques,’ iii, I, 80), the ordinary oath 
when the witness bowed himself on the mag- 
istrate’s staff of office. He well remarks that 
this explains the passage in Genesis quoted 
above as a recognition by Jacob of his son’s 
authority (Jbid., 91,92). This illustration 
shows that the Septuagint is right in reading 
staff, hammatteh, in agreement with Heb. xi, 
21, where the Masoretes read bed hammittah, 
and a question of controversy dissappeara.” 





REST. 
“There remaineth, therefore, a rest to the people of God.” 
God gave to man the earth, all fair and glowing, 
Rich with sweet flowers and fruits and lofty trees. 
And grassy vales, their pleasant shades bestowing, 
And thymy downs to gree: the summer breeze. 


God gave to man the sky, all star-bespangled, 
His diamond footprints on tbe purple height, 
Changeless in beauty, through their maze entangled, 
To guide the way-worn wanderer aright. 


God gave to man his nature’s noble presence, 
His stately form and heaven directed soul, 

His comprehensive mind and deathless essence, 
And bade all things acknowledge his control. 


God gave to man his home’s unbought affection, 
Where eyes of love his answering glance may 
meet; 
Blest in fruition of his heart's selection, 
Gladly he homeward turns his weary feet. 


God upon man all kindly gifts hath lavished! 
Save one, the dearly sought for and the best, 
With fairest sights and sounds each sense have rav- 
ished 
Yet here in vain may man demand for rest. 
He finds it not in shady glades reposing, 
He finds it not the starry heavens among, 
Nor even when, his home around him closing, 
He lists at sunset to his children’s song. 


God keeps back rest alone, that the world-weary, 









F’en though his cup high mantles to the brim, 
Or though his fate be desolate and dreary, 
May seek to find repose alone in Him! 


—The Argosy. 


Se ee 


SHARED. 


I said it in the meadow-path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs ; 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The air we breathe, the sky, the breeze, 
The light without us and within ; 

Life, with its unlocked treasuries— 
God’s riches—are for all to win. 


The grass is softer to my tread 

For rest it yields unnumbered feet ; 
Sweeter to me the wild-rose red 

Because she makes the whole world sweet. 


Into your heavenly loneliness 

Ye welcomed me, O solemn peaks! 
And me in every guest you bless 

Who reverently your mystery seeks. 


And up the radiant peopled way 
That opens into worlds unknown, 
It will be life’s delight to say, 
“ Heaven is not heaven for me alone.” 


Rich through my brethren’s poverty ! 
Such wealth were hideous! I am blest 
Only in what they share with me, 
In what I share with all the rest. 
Lucy Larcom. 





FAMOUS SHOEMAKERS. 
The patient and contemplative craft of 


shoemaking is rich in names which have 
become in greater or lesser degree household 


property, among which may be found Hans 


Sachs, the poet of Nuremberg and the friend 


of Martin Luther; Jacob Behmen, the well- 
known German mystic, from whose works Sir 
Isaac Newton is believed to have derived 
some of his ideas on gravitation; the eccen- 
tric Lackingtop, who erected and owned the 
“Temple of Muses,” an immense bookstore 
in Finsbury Square, London; Linnzus, the 
great Swedish botanist; George Winkelman, 
the great art critic and antiquary, of whom 
Germany is justly proud; the poet Bloom- 
field, whose principal work is a poem entitled 
“The Farmer's Boy,” which pleasantly 
depicts the scenes of his own early life, and 
displays great genius; Richard Savage, a 
whole constellation of minor bards; Sir 
Cloudesly Shovel, the redoubtable admiral ; 
Dr. Samuel Drew, the metaphysician ; Thos. 
Haleroft, the able novelist, dramatist and 
politician; George Fox, founder of the Soci- 
ety of Friends. On religious liberty, slavery, 
the treatment of prisoners, capital punish- 
ment, etc., Fox’s sentiments were far in 
advance of the age. He was born in 1624; 
William Gifford, translator of “Juvenal,” 
and successively editor of the Anti Jacobin 
and the Quarterly Review. He used, when an 
apprentice, to sit up half the night working 
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out algebraic problems on small pieces of 
leather. Sir William’ Read, the radical 
Hardy, the astrologer Partridge, Sir William 
Huntington, Hans Christian Andersen, Dr. 
Morrison, Dr. Carey, Dr. Ebenezer Hender- 
son, Dr. John Kitto, and many others, all 
belonged to “‘ the gentle craft.” a. Wil- 
son, the late Vice President of the nited 
States, once occupied a shoemaker’s bench in 
the town of Natick, Mass.—Phila. Inquirer. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 

ITEMS. 


Or the 9,000,000 voters in the United States 
6,000,000 are farmers. 


Nowe of the death warrants of Nihilists are signed 
by the Emperor of Russia. Alexander is sensitive 
in the matter of capital punishment. 


From Sheboygan Falls, Wis., there were shipped, 
in one week in Seventh mo., 6,028 boxes of cheese, 
2,700 of which were direct to Liverpool, England. 

Heavy rains in Jamaica during the past month 
have stopped sugar making on the south side of the 
island. The prospects are favorable for the next 
crop. 

Tue Chinese are said to keep grapes a long time 
fresh by cutting a hole in a pumpkin, cleaning it 
out, and after filling with ripe fruit replacing the 
cover. 


Tue Times’ Berlin correspondent reports that 
Eastern Siberia is menaced with famine. Grain is 
dearer than ever before, and the poor are suffering 
severely. The harvest was very bad. 


Tue President’s message was delivered to the 
Mexican Congress on the ]6th inst. It is considered 
an excellent document. It says the foreign rela- 
tions of Mexico are of the most amicable character. 

Tue city of Boston has advertised for proposals | 
to build a tunnel, one and a half miles long, to 
Moon Island, through which the entire sewage of 


the city will be discharged, 130 feet below the bot- 
tom of the harbor. 


Tue Treasurer of the United States and the sev- 
eral assistant treasurers have been directed to pay 


out gold and silver coin freely upon all government 
obligations presented for payment and payable at 
their respective offices. 


It is estimated that the production of silk manu- 
factures in Paterson this year will reach fully $10,- 
000,000. The weekly consumption of raw silk is 
estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 pounds, and between 
9,000 and 10,000 persons are engaged in the indus- 
try. 

A Winnirze despatch says: “As a result of the 
international show lately held at Emerson the ban- 
ner was awarded to Dakota for the best general dis- 
play of farm products. A premium was awarded 
to Manitoba for her wheat, and Minnesota was com- 
plimented for her extensive display of grain sam- 
ples.” 


Accorpinc to official data, the total number of 
the Hebrew race to-day is about what it was in the 
days of King David—between six and seven mil- 
lions. There are in Europe about 5,000,000, in Asia 
200,000, in Africa over 80,000 and in America from 
a million to a million and a half. The present pop- 
ulation of Jerusalem is given as 13,500 Jews, 7,000 
Mahommedans and 5,000 Christians. The Jews are 
classified as German, Spanish or Arabic Jews, and 
they speak the language of their respective coun- 
tries. Since Sir Moses Montefiore, by virtue of a 
large loan to the Porte, holds Palestine in lien the 
Jewish pepulation has greatly increased by immi- 
gration.— The Press. 


EERE NO RP A TEESE RAE SARIS RE A REC IE: 


NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Tenth month 5th, Frankford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Birmingham, Pa., 3 P. M. 
19th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 11 A. M. 








A regular meeting of the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held at the parlor, No. 1520 
Race street, Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 10th, 
at 8 o’clock. All teachers and First-day School 
workers are specially invited to attend. All inter- 
ested Friends will be welcome. 

James W. Janney, Clerk. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Ninth month 30, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 














PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 27@ 1 28 
Bepestes by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roberts & Williams, WIIR0..ccccccense-ccccceee 1 25@ 1 31 
m 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commission Merchants, 248 North AMDET ...ceceeeeeeeeeseeee 1 25@ 1 28% 
State 5s new loan............... 1124@ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Western and Penna. 75 79 
State 68 3d HeTICB...........00008 109 ae to M ions. Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 57 58 
GE GS BBW vcsctocochesicccsczctens 115 _ Butter, ints, perdb. 18@ 27 YehloWececeersecceess voces 60 
Alleghany Val 1-808-ceenn-113 Rolle, Pa. & West’'n, “ — 12@_~—14| Oats, WhitOccccccomneceoe 38%4@ 25 
Bel & Del 3d m 6s....... +1038 @ Ijlinois, Iowa & Wis...... ue 20 Mixed......cecceeseooree: ~ 34@ 34% 
Cam & Burlington 6s 106 @106% N. Y. State Firkins, “ 14 22 | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 8@ 
Lehigt Val 1 m 6s c 115%@ Eggs—Fresh, per doz........ 20@ 21) ‘limothy-seed.......... eccsseee 2 6 
Lehigh Val cm 6sr. 106 @ Weste |. wnetios 14@ = 20 | Flax-seed......... evbdocssssccsde 1 1 38 
North Central 58..........s.- 73344@ 74 | Poultry—Chickens, perlb.. 8@ 12/ Hay, Penn Tim per ton....14 00@15 00 
Pitts Titus & Buff 7e........... 354@ 40 Turkeys, alive, “ .. 9@ 10 West’rn and Mx’d....13 14 00 
North Penna 2d m 7s ......... 138 Ducks, “ © = 9 | Rye Straw.....srerseereres econ lS 13 50 
Penna g£ M68 TE.......00-ees00 115 Lard, ey perlb. ... ‘8 7 heat Straw........scseseees « 8 00@ 8 50 
Reading 7s of ’93...... evel Live Calves, “ 4@ 6 | Corn Meal, per bblL........... 2 35@ 2 95 
Pitts Cint & 8t Louis ----10744@108 | Potatoes, per bbl............. 1 50@ 2 00} Bran, = COM coorcce coccececees 13 75@14 00 
Union & Titus 758........00-... 58 @ 59 Sweets, “ 1 65@ 2 60| At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Camden & Atlantic prfd..... 35 @ Onions, per bb! 2 00@ 2 50| the market for Beef Cattle has been 
Catawissa prid........ccu0++ 43 Apple®......-.s00 1 75@ 2 50| dull during the past week, and prices 
Lehigh Val RR.....0... ...000++ - 433 4414 | Pears,.........00000 3 @ 4 50 | have ruled in —— favor. We quote 
Little Schuylkill RR.......00 48 Chestnuts, per bush 4 75@ 5 (0| extra at 54c., other grades 3@4%c 
North Central RR.......0+++++ » 2834@ 2414 | Cranbersries........0ccccceeeeee 1 50@ 2 75 Cows—Market dull ; prices from $20 
RR ne 42%@ 43% | Quinees, per bbi............... 5 50@ 6 50| @$35. 
Grapes, Per ID......00. 00.-.sseeeee 4@ «6 Hogs—aActive, prices advce’d 54@6. 
Wool, tub washed..........0.++ 33@ 43 Lumbs—lInactive at 4@ 53{c. 
Pure cider vinegar, per gal 15@ 16! Sheep—The market was steady. Ex- 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb 10%@ 11% tra good, 5¢.; good, 444@4%e.; fair, 1@ 
Ben we 214%@ 24 Western, . 9@ 11% | 4%; stockers, $2.50@$3 per head. 
S nk of N America............ 2454@ Smoked hams - 9@ 10 At the North Philadelphia Drove Y’d 
ns Co of N America........... 314%@ Tallow “ 5%@ 5% | Beef Cattle sold at 244@54c.—Reeord. 





